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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE, THF EARL OF 
ELDON, LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF ENG- 
LAND, GUARDIAN OF LUNATICS, THE 
KING’S CONSCIENCE, THE TRINITY, &c. &ce. 


Dorchester Gaol, May 30, 1824, or 

FELLow, the finale of tyranny and delusion. 
THOU canst no more prop and protect the existence of the 
Trinity, than thou canst make reasonable beings of the luna- 
tics under thy care, or prevent the wards of thy Court from 
getting husbands. Nature 1s thy superior, and though thou 
mayest torture some of her animated beings with thy latest 
breath, thou canst not change her course, and she will draw 
that other leg of thine into her bosom, amidst the execrations 
of millions at thy past deeds, and their joyous shouts that 
thou art gone. Remember, that thy old friend, and well- 
matched mate, Castlereagh, had no requiem sung at his bu- 
rial; but the joyous shouts of the multitude, at this suicidal 
departure, were enough to recal a soul, if such a thing as a 
soul inhabited a living body. 

Thou, fool, hast said in thine heart, that thou wilt put me 
down by prosecutions upon the venders of my publications ; 
but, fellow, if thou livest two years longer, thou shalt live to 
confess, that | am thy superior. The experiment has been 
commenced; but | will explain to thee, like a candid enemy, 
what thou hast to contend with. 

[ am a man without property: I desire to be rich; but I 
will not consent to be made rich with bribes and stolen pro- 
perty as thou hast been. 1 do not charge thee with openly 
taking bribes to decide suits, as Lord Bacon is said to have 
done! I have never heard such an imputation; but this is 
known, that though thou dost not openly take bribes, thou 
hast accumulated immense riches by some means, and 
though Lord Bacon did take bribes, he was at least honest 
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enough to die poor: therefore, I consider thy riches to have 
been accumulated by indirect bribes and direct abuses: it 
must have come to thee through some means: theu never 
possessed the ability nor the disposition to become rich by 
honest and useful means; and showers of gold have not fal- 
len since the Christicoles triumphed over the great God, Ju- 
piter. ‘hou mayest learn from Roman History, that the Gods 
are more easily put down than a well disposed stubborn 
man. And whilst thou continuest the struggle, in vain wilt 
thou complain of impertinences. Wedo not deify ministers 
and chancellors now a day: but we even tell the king, that 
he is our servant, and that we are not his subjects. ‘Though 
I have none of that sort of riches in which thou delightest, 
and in which thou art insatiable, | begin to feel, that I have - 
gathered the same kind of riches as Simonides preserved 
when he was shipwrecked. The tale will illustrate, and, 
though no one is less disposed to tell tales than myself, think- 
ing them generally frivolous, thou shalt have it. Simonides, 
at sea, was shipwrecked. Being asked by his fellow voyagers, 
if he had no property that he was concerned about saving: 
no, said he, I carry all my property about me, and never 
feel it an incumbrance. The whole crew managed to drift 
asbore; but naked and in distress; and each was left to 
subsist as he could, by public charity. The abilities of Si- 
monides soon recommended him to the learned of the place, 
and he was cherished and supported as a public teacher. 
Some days after, he met his former companions in misfortune 
begging with a ship, and still in great distress. Simonides 
was in a condition to relieve them; and, surprised, they 
asked how it came to pass, that he, who had preserved 
nothing more than themselves, was now in a condition to re- 
lieve them. Do ye not remember, said he, that | carried all 
my property about me? then he explained to them that his 
knowledge was an imperishable property, so long as he pre- 
served his life. 

So, with me; you may strip me of bouse, furniture, and 
stock in trade, a third time; you may turn me forth, or keep 
me in the gaol, destitute of a penny, and yet you shall soon 
again find me a powerful and vigorous enemy, combating 
your forces at all points. You can do nothing worse to me 
than you have done, and [ am a hundred times more formi- 
dable and more consolidated in public approbation now, than 
I was in 1819 or 22. I am a hundred times more powerful 
in mind: I have increased my imperishable property by an 
hundred fold. Were you to liberate me first aud bavish me 
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after, which is all you can do, without playing the assassin, 
I would create the ghost of Carlile, that should haunt you 
with equally terrifying effect. You should have a weekly 
Republican, printed and published by Richard Carlile, 
Fleet Street, London, more powerful and quite as regular as 
at present. You should have Paine’s Age of Reason, Palmer's 
Principles of Nature, and Dialogues about the Trinity out 
of Unity, still in fall and open sale. You should be taught, 
that the ubiquity of the human mind isa principle ultimately 
to triumph over all physical force. You should confess, and 
shall confess, if you live a couple of years, that the truth ex- 
hibited and well maintained must triumph over all error. 
‘The Chistian religion must and shall fall beforeit. [I defy 
all your idol Gods, and the whole race of Christian idolators: 
and know that I can successfully defy them in other places 
than Dorchester Gaol. I defy you with all your power and 
influence. I defy Mother Church to seduce me or to put off 
her overthrow many years further. She or you may annoy 
my family and again make my wife and children houseless ; 
but you shall vot conquer the matter that forms my mind. 

Your strong point consists in arresting and holding shop- 
men to bail, and that is very dirty paltry work; mine, in 
their speeches before the Courts, in their bravery, in their 
triumphant arguments that silence both Judge and Counsel. 
I shall sicken you by a second session, if you go to trial for 
every case; and if you do not, you shall be forced to it by 
a refusal to give bail. All your secret service money shall 
be turned into the hands of the lawyers, if you go on to pro- 
secute all that can be found to stand prosecution. You may 
begin to build new gaols, instead of new churches, for you 
will find something like a national feeling display itself in 
this case. Prisons do not alarm when the cause of commit- 
tal is the public good. Christians have been thrown into 
prisons by thousands to support a worse cause than ours, to 
support a bad cause: they secceeded in that bad cause, by 
their very sufferings, and shall not we, think you, succeed 
in the best cause that any body of men can espouse? Read 
the following letter from a man who has already borne near 
three years imprisonment. 


TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Dear Sir, Sheffield, May 18, 1824. 
Havine seen by the papers, that another attempt is making to 
prevent the sale of your publications, by taking your shopmen 
up as fast as you procure them; | am induced to say, that if 
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you are in want of a shopman, I shall not (if agreeable to you) 
esitate a moment about coming to serve, as I am convinced it is 
the only way to establish truth, by being bold and daring in the 
advocacy of it. My wife will carry on the business here. She 
has desired me to say, that should you prefer my staying here, she 
wil as willingly cone to London, and stand forward a martyr 
for free discussion. I have had some visits from the fanatics 
here, they say, they have hopes of me, for! will hear them speak; 
but she is a desperate woman, entirely lost to all religious im- 
pressions. She is reading Mirabaud, and aims at being a philo- 
sopher; but she can hardly believe the doctrine of necessity. The 
vicar has paid me a high compliment; talking at the window the 
other day to a man, about me, he said “ that fellow has abilities 
enough to ruin all Sheffield:” he must have a sorry opinion of 
the truth of his creed! I sent my petition to Lord Milton, and he 
sent me an answer saying, “ he should feel it his duty to present 
it” on Wednesday 12: I have seen no account of its presenta- 
tion yet. In haste, 


Yours respectfully, 
W. HOLMES. 


Now, Mr. Trinitarian, what can you do against such 
men as this? What avail your arrests, so long as the books 
remain on sale? What avail your seizures, so long as we 
can reprint? What avail your two, three, and four years 
imprisonments, so long as I can present you with men of 
such unconquerable minds. I willanswer for Joseph Swan, 
now at the close of near five years imprisoment, that he 
will submit to another trial rather than | shall want a shop- 
man. I declare it to you, as a truth, that I have offers from 
men situated and appearing as gentlemen, men of ability 
and the highest moral worth, who will stand forth rather 
than the shop shall long want a shopman. I have one vo- 
lunteer who stiles himself a Colonel. I will sell at two 
prices: to all known friends at the regular price, and to all 
unknown, or suspicious persons, to include your agents, at 
a price that will cover all the expences of prosecution. 
There are twenty different ways by which | can beat you. 
If T were to shut up for a month, and to open again, you 
will have the same work to go over again and again. You 
were a mad brute to re-agitate the prosecutions, a blockhead, 
aninny. With me, you shall have no peace until you leave 
me to pursue my own course. Leave me alone, and | will 
conduct a most respectable and most useful shop; and [ 
will engage to conduct all the discussions, that | think pro- 
per to discuss, with a strictly philosophical temper, and in 
a manner that shall not offend the most fastidious mind of a 
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lover of truth. Your brute persecutions have driven us to 
coarse terms and violent reprisals; but pronounce the ex- 
istence of free discussion, and you will see some of the bright- 
est men that ever the sun shone upon enter the field to con- 
duct it. You will make it the leading feature of the most 
respectable journals in the country. And this once the case, 
nothing ribald, nothing abusive, would sell. Y-ou destroy 
the public taste by not leaving the press free to correct it. All 
persons privately acquainted with me will allow, that my 
natural character is that of mild persuasion; but I was a 
persecuted man before [ began to write for the public, and 
[ have gone on to write under incessant agitations, insults, 
injuries, and injustices; therefore, | am entitled to excuse 
for every thing abrupt and improper. 

There is another point on which we must gain and you 
must lose ground, and we gain and you lose in the ratio in 
which the matter is agitated. Every day’s sale, whether 
public or private, adds to our stock of readers, and all we 
desire is, to have our publications read by all. Prosecu- 
tions produce the highest possible state of excitement, and 
this excitement is the highest possible stimulus to read our 
books; therefore, you cannot agitate the matter in any way, 
without giving us, your opponents, the ultimate advantage of 
that agitation. You cannot prosecute withoutagitation. Your 
strength lies in the ignorance of the people, mine in removing 
that ignorance ; aud that ignorance is not to be removed 
without agitation. By your prosecutions, it is heard, 
wherever a newspaper goes, that the Bible and Christian re- 
ligion are disputable things, and wherever that sound is heard, 
the first link in the chain of charm that held the ignorance 
is broken. There is but little of real disgust now felt, by the 
most ignorant, for examinations and disputations of the 
Bible and Christian religion. In almost every town in the 
island, in almost every village, there is one or more ready 
to explain the whole matter, and to defend my conduct. 
Before I was twenty six years of age, I had never heard, to 
understand, that the Bible and Christian religion were dis- 
putable matters; as soon as! read the “ Age of Reason,” the 
charm was broken and my ignorance on that head dispelled. 
So it is with all impartial readers and hearers. 

This is my first letter io yon; but I have honoured you 
with two dedications, one on account of your robbery upon 
Mr. Lawrence in refusing to protect his lectures from piracy, 
because they were not dunatical; and the other, in No. 17, 
of this volume, in which I introduced a dialogue to illustrate 
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the Trinity in Unity, in consequence of your sage observa- 
tions on that head, in rejecting the Unitarian marriage bill. 
That publication appears to me to have been one of the inci- 
dents to urge you to counsel new prosecutions. I will apo- 
logize for the little hints it has upon the loves of the Gods, 
by saying, that I should not allow mean to talk in this way, 
in any publication of mine; and as Lord Byron said he 
found it difficult to make the bright, the brilliant Lucifer 
talk like a Clergy man, so, I presume, my author, being what 
is termed a first rate classical scholar, saw no impropriety 
in making the Christian Idols say such things as your clas- 
sical heroes of old have said for idols; and found it difficult 
to keep the Gods within therules of human decency. Keep 
one thing in your mind, that the philosopher feels more 
contempt for existing , than for bygone idols, aud that you 
Christians, if you be a Christian, are considered far more 
grossin your idolatry than were the aggregate of Grecian or 
Roman idolators. Learn another thing,.that the modern 
anti-Christians haye never insulted the Christian Idols, as 
the early Christians iusulted the Idols of the Pantheon. But 
the best apology J can make for the little indiscretions of 
the last dialogue, is to present you with another that shall 
repair the offence, in being free from every thing that is in- 
delicate. 


I am, fellow, thy superior, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 





A MORNING CALL, 


Scene—Heaven. . 





Sunday, May 9, 1824. 

Jehovah. Buess me, my dear Devil, my sweet Satan, I have 
not seen thee, since I cannot tell when. How dost thou do? 

Satan. Charmingly, an please thy Celestial Majesty. 

Jeh. Well now—take a chair—sit down—make thyself quite 
at home. Although this is a court day with me, the company 
have not come in yet, as they are practising a psalm— well now— 
tell us—whence comest thou? 

Sat. From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up 
and down in it. : 

Jeh. Well—and what’s the news? 
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Sat. There’s nothing stirring just at present, an please thy 
Majesty; only thou wilt not have a tithe-pig left in a year or two. 
Every one alloweth that the Church of England is going to the 
dogs post haste. I expect that the Methodists will take its place, 
in order that it may be fulfilled what was spoken by Thomas 
Gray: 
‘¢‘ Hosannas rung through Hell’s tremendous borders, 
And Satan's self had thoughts of taking orders.” 

Jeh. Albeit, my dear devil, I do not think the prophet alluded 
to this triumph of the Methodists. 

Sat. My quotation is just as much to the purpose, as many of 
those of thy Four Story-tellers, and their worthy associates, the 
circular-letter-writers. 

Jeh. Why, Satan, thou art most blasphemously unpolite! But 
tell me, my dear brother Principle; what hath become of that 
Right Reverend father in me, who— 

Sat. Why, upon my honour, I cannot say; but at any rate he 
is alive. I'shall not call for his Ex- Reverence, ‘till Mammon and 
the Engineers have (if possible) dug a pit for him far below the 
parricides. Not indeed that I care a pinch of brimstone, whether 
a mystagogue in black * s . * , 
slave in red; but his hypocrisy 

Jeh. Thou shalt not blaspheme any of my worthy divines. 

Sat. On my honour, he is not fit to dwell with us gentlemanly 
devils; he shall go and be damned by himself. 

Jeh. Dost thou desire, Satan, to smell a little more of the heart 
and liver of the fish of Tobias? 

Sat. Well then, I’ll change the subject. I'm told we are to 
have no more blasphemous prosecutions *, 

Jeh. I’m glad to hear it. They did me more harm, than even 
St. Thomas of America, that Revolutionary Sceptic. The philo- 
sophers maintain, that I, my priests and my lawyers, prosecute, 
because we cannot refute. But, by the bye, Satan, dost thou 
know? A few days ago, when my holy and undivided shewed 
symptoms of going to log verheads, a rascally dog came up here, 
and, if he didn’t take down all we said in short hand, and then 
published it! 

Sat. His name? Where can my pencil be? Ill go and tell all 
the learned limbs of the law, and they shall budly him—Ah! they 
shall bully him! 

Jeh. Why to say the truth, Satan, the Attorney General hath 
not yet told me his name; but as soon as he hath, I will send thee 
word per twopenny. 

Sat. But could’st thou not have got an injunction from our 
friend the Chancellor to prevent publication ? 


* Satan is like all the other prophets, in the wrong story. Time 
puts the lie npon all preternatural prophecies. 
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Jeh. I did not know I could. 
Sat. Why I should have thought, that if thou hadst presented 


-@ petition in person, it would perhaps have been attended to 


with less than usual doubt, hesitation, and delay. Every beast 
has instinct. ; 

Jeh. When we know who the Reporter was, we will get John 
Bull to invent some horrid calumny against him. Dost thou pa- 
tronize John Bull? 

Sat. It’s the only paper we take in in Hell; though indeed even 
the lowest Devils are getting somewhat ashamed of the baseness 
of its slanders. 

Jeh. Well, but this is nothing to the purpose. What I want 
to know is, how we are to get rid of the philosophers. They say that 
Anti-Christ hath come—I don’t know what to do—I am quite 
posed. . 

Sat. An please thy Majesty, we must annihilate the free press, 
or, by my pitchfork, the free press will annihilate us. 

Jeh. Where’s Richard Carlile? hath he not recanted yet? 

Sat. Recanted ?—why bless thy Celestial Majesty, he is as firm 
as ever. 

Jeh, But did not I, at thy instigation, put forth my hand and 
touch all that he had? 

' Sat. Yet in all this Richard Carlile swerved not, neither wor- 
shipped the Aleim foolishly; and still indeed he holdeth fast his 
integrity, a perfect and upright man, one who hateth both thee 
and me. 

Jeh, But when thou camest unto me again, did I not put him 
in thine hand to torment him within an inch of his life? 

Sat. Yea, oh most merciful Jehovah, and I managed the affair 
as well as could be. I put the philosopher in prison, confiscated 
his property, and gave him a rheumatic fever. | did not make 
him very ill indeed, because tolerable bodily health increaseth 
that most tormenting of all mental diseases, Eleutheralgy. But I 
knew how | should make the wretch feel deepest; and so Jeren 
sold the bed from under his wife who had just lain in— 

Jeh.—And killed the new born child, I hope. 

Sat. Why no—I could not exactly do that. I leave all such 
infanticides to thy servants, Joshua and Co. 

Jeh. Bah!—and art thou too squeamish, Oh, Satan? I'll order 
the ghost of Samuel to treat thee as thou deservest, thou sparer 
of mine enemies! Couldst thou inspire Castlereagh and his gang 
with a murderous hatred of their fellow countrymen the Irish, and 
afterwards with some cant about: “ hard necessity,” ‘stern path 
of duty,” or such trash, and dost thou now refuse to wield the 
sword of the Lord and Gideon? 

Sat. An please thy Majesty, far from being ashamed of my 
mercy, | glory init. Thinkest thou I could have commanded the 
massacres which thou hast?—Though even if I be now and then a 
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little cruel, it is no fault of mine: for if thy Omnipotence thought 
proper to make a Devil of me, how could I help being a Devil? 
But let me feel thy organ of destructiveness! Hem!—not quite so 
large, even in thy first person, as I should have imagined. 

Jeh. What, art thou a Phrenologist, Satan? 

Sat. An please thy Magisty, I have now manipulized the skulls 
of all the damned—except, indeed, Archbishop Ruggiero’s, which 
Ugolino will not give up.—Hem! Amativeness extremely small 
in thy secorid person; but his Constructiveness very large. 

Jeh. Wel said! It was he by whom I created the worlds. But 
what observest thou with regard to my third person? 

Sat. I never saw such a pair of goggle eyes in all my life— 
symptoms of immense Language. 

Jeh. Good again! Jt was he that gave the apostles the gift of 
tongues. ’Pon honour, this Phrenology is a wonderful science. 
Indeed [ love the Phrenologists. There is no sect of modern Li- 
terati that canteth so furiously. Thou wilt certainly convert me, 
Satan. But tell me now—what dost thou think of my cerebral 
developement taken ‘‘ en masse?” Speak out and fear not. 

Sat. Why—to say the truth—hem!—Ideality and Wonder are 
indeed large, but Causuality and Number, small. Indeed thou 
hast never distinguished thyself in Logic or Mathematics. Wit 
decidedly small. 

Jeh. Hem!—Hem!— 

Sat. Time, small—hence thy ENEPTOYMENOI have been 
very indifferent Chronologists. Music again, small—hence thy 
Psalmody is execrable.—Benevolence, very moderate. But, by 
my horns! here is Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation, prodi- 
gious! enormous! 

Jeh. Je me f——e detoi et de ta Phrenologie, Sathan!—It’s all 
a lie, every particle of it. I'll hire some priest to write against 
it. 

Sat. Nay! don’t be angry, Jehovah!—and recollect it’s very lit- 
tle use arguing against matter of fact. But, indeed, in spite of all 
who have ever seen or heard thee, it must be acknowledged that 
thou art a most erudite God—a most tolerant God—a most clean, 
good-looking, and well made God—indeed, a most dapper God. 

Jeh. Come, come, Satan! thou art now going into an opposite 
extreme. I do not like flattery. I know indeed, that. I am well 
made, particularly about the hinder parts. 

Sat. Wonderful, by my horns! I never saw such a rump!— 
What a lucky fellow Moses must have been to have had a sight 
of it!—The Hottentot Venus would have died of jealousy. 

Jeh, Thou art a Devil of infinite taste._ But to return to mat- 
ters of business—— 

Sat. Only allow me a few moments to recover from my admira- 
tion. Well then—let me begin by venturing to recommend th 
Celestial Omniscience never to hire priests to write in thy behalf: 
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for the works of priests, (unless printed on very soft paper) are now- 

a-days entirely useless. Indeed there are few grown up men (that 

are unbribed) who ever consult, even the Bible, except it be to re- 
fer to the obscene passages. 

Jeh. Satan, thou blasphemest, like a philosopher. Yet dost 
thou not see how we both suffer from these reasoning rascals ?— 
Indeed they had much rather destroy hell than heaven. 

Sat. Sheolis not more out of fashion than Shemeem, an please 
thy Majesty. Our creators have quite psalm-singing enough in 
their present world; and it is universally acknowledged, that all 
men of Spirit, Wit, and Learning are down stairs with me. Be- 
sides, my Lord Byron’s Vision of Judgment hath damned thy hea- 
ven to an eternity of ridicule. 

Jeh, It is to be hoped that the Turks will impale his Lordship 
for the general benefit of religion *. 

Sat. Even if they did, we should still have many enemies left; 
and there’s Richard Carlile with his Republican honoureth us with 
a dire cannonade once every week. 

Jeh. But what will save us, Satan?—What will save us ?— 

Sat. Nothing will save us but a Coalition, an please thy Subli- 
mity. If thou wilt give me letters patent, constituting me fourth 
God, (a rank which the Calvinists have already advanced me, not 
to say that they even make me thy superior), why then, I will try 
and bribe Richard Carlile, and all will go onin the old jog-trot or- 
thodox manner. 

Jeh. Why! thou wouldst change my Trinity into a Quaternity! 
I don’t like a change, even of names: it savoureth of Reform. 

Sat. Well then, I will content myself with being thy Prime Min- 
ister; and St Peter shall admit nobody without a Passport Coun- 
tersigned by me. I will then issue some such decree as this: 
** Be it known unto all men by these presents, that we, Satan, by 
the grace of God, King of Hell, and Viceroy of Heaven, (the 
Princes of Shéol and the Angels of Shemeem having been consult- 
ed) we have decreed, and do decree, as followeth:— 

Art. 1, It is blasphemy to deny our Power: to speak in any way 
disrespectfully of ws, our horns, tail, or pitch-fork: to affirm 
that St. Dunstan twitched our Sacro-sanct-Nose with his red- 
hot pincers: or to.do, say, or think, any thing, that we, in our 
good pleasure, may hereafter pronounce to be derogatory to our 
dignity. 

Art. 2. We are to be held coéternal and ccéqual with each person 
of the holy and undivided Quaternity, and as emanating from 
each and several of the three first persons. 


Art. 3. 





* This was written before the sad news arrived that Lord Byron 
had died too early by half a century. 


EDITOR. 
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Jeh.—I see that thou wishest to out-jockey us, Satan, How- 
ever we will some day or other consult in private with regard to 
this Holy Alliance. But art thou certain of success, with regard 
to Richard Carlile? 

Sat. An please thy Majesty, if the Man’s bribable, I'll bribe 
him. 

Jeh. 1f ——. But why in sucha hurry? We have not yet in- 
vented a single lie against the philosophers. 

Sat. I see thy company arriving— 

Jeh. Just stop for the Psalm— 

Sat.—Psalm?—Oh! I beg pardon, but most pressing business 
—J cannot waite— 

Jeh. Only half a quarter of an hour— 
Sat. Not an instant. 
























OF MERCURY. 
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In such a conjecture, a judicious physician will find it no easy 
task to propose to his patient the use of a remedy which implies 
so ignominious a disease, when he is well assured that it cannot 
be the fruit of his own debauches. The very mention of mer- 
cury, which alone is able to vanquish this hydra, will carry a 
horror with it. And thus is he deprived of a certain relief, and 
must be content to put up with a mere palliative cure. 

Thus do a great number of afflicted persons languish out a te- 
dious length between diseases and remedies, and become incura- 
ble in the end. 

Experience authorises such a manner of reasoning, and at the 
same time shews that mercury being, beyond all contradiction, a 
specific remedy in the cure of the pox, it must likewise remove 
all other complaints that depend upon the same cause; and if 
the cause of such complaints is capable of being destroyed, it is 
this alone that has power sufficient to do it. A great number of 
remedies may restrain and palliate the symptoms, and procure a 
truce, but nothing but mercury will eradicate the principle from 
which they arise. 

What is surprizing in the crude mercury, which I give by the 
mouth, is, that the gentleness with which it acts, seems inconsist- 
ent with the prodigious, salutary, and speedy effects which it pro- 
duces; and that without the least unlucky accident, as I can sin- 
cerely aver, from above three and forty years use of it. The like 


cannot be affirmed of any other medicine. 
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The more the patient takes of it, the more will he find himself 
to advance in strength, and a good plight of body. 

The thing will appear very possible, npon an unprejudiced con- 
sideration, that the mercury, as I have before shewn, insinuates 
itself very speedily into the liquors, and renders the blood 
more soft, more fluid, and more fit to be carried and con- 
veyed into the finest vessels, at ever so great a distance, by the 
way of circulation, in order to communicate nourishment to 
the several parts of the body; that it destroys without dispute, 
all obstructions and obstacles; that it opens the tubes, and the 
depuratory canals; that it faciliates and forwards the menstrual 
discharge in women; that it removes every thing that might hin- 
der the distribution of the nutritious juice, and the natural course 
of the spirits and fluids; that it ruins and absorbs the acids which 
occasion leanness, and are the foundation of a great number of 
infirmities; and that it brings about the evacuation of every thing 
that is heterogeneous and vicious, without meddling with any 
thing that is good or necessary. 

All these things shew that crude mercury, used in my manner, 
does no ways weaken, but strengthens and fattens. 

These are my notions of the mechanical action of mercury on 
vicious ferments, of what nature soever they be; that it may be 
administered without danger in the most considerable and despe- 
rate cases, as well as in the most simple. For example: the 
apoplexy and palsy being produced from a too thick blood, and 
from vicious humours settling in the brain, the mercury restoring 
to the blood its native fluidity, and destroying the viscosities, a 
free circulation of the liquors and spirits must ensue; for by re- 
moving the obstructions, the essential cause of these diseases is 
removed. A cataract is caused by a foreign matter coagulated by 
degrees between the christaline humour, and the uvea, or by a 
thickness of the liquors which circulate in the chrystaline, clos- 
ing up at last the aperture of the pupil. 

There is no doubt but this dissolvent would dissipate such a 
coagulation, if it were applied in time. 

A gutta serena is no other than an obstruction in the optic 
nerve, caused by substance of the same nature; the same remedy 
would in all likelihood be attended with success. 

In short, all parts of the body, sound or unsound, without ex- 
ception, are equally penetrated by mercury in healthful persons: 
in them it acts the part of a friend and benefactor; and to dis- 
eased persons, it is a restorer, a redeemer, and a corrector of the 
causes of their complaints. 

What renders it extremely agreeable, is, that during its use, 
the patient enjoys a perfect tranquillity and calm; it acts without 
occasioning any conflict or disgust. 

This should make it seem probable, that it is pleasing and 
delightful to nature; ‘since by its means she is delivered from 
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that which oppresses her; without suffering any alteration or dis- 
order in her usual functions. 

There can be no greater proof than this, that nature is an ene- 
my to violence; of which I have endeavoured to convince all 
young surgeons in my former work, treating of the cure of 
wounds. All these conclusions and surprising operations are 
wrought without force, without violence, and without noise; she 
subdues every thing without putting herself in a hurry; she 
nourishes all things, produces all things, preserves all things, in- 
creases all things, without subjecting her actions to our view. 
The prudent physician should follow her conduct, and imitate her 
in the cure of diseases. 

I have seen such a method of practice pursued, with an infinite 
deal of satisfaction, by the learned and judicious M. Cicognini, 
counsellor and first physician to her royal highness. I am be- 
holden to his merit and to truth, for this authentic declaration, 
having been an eye witness. to his treatment of several patients, 
whom he cured without giving them any medicine, by observing 
with great judgment the motions of nature as she acted alone of 
herself, when she was so inclined or able; and lending her his 
assistance when she stood in need of it. This is performing the 
part of a physician to the utmost perfection. 

This treatise, I am sensible, will seem tedious: my subject has 
carried me beyond what I intended; I think however that there is 
nothing in it from which some advantage may not be drawn. I have 
fallen into repetitions through the weakness of my capacity, and 
the connection of the proofs, reasons, and cases which [ have ex- 
patiated upon; endeavouring to support a fact which I believe to 
be entirely new, without any manner of assistance from Greek or 
Latin. 

I was sensible enough that I should meet with opposition, either 
from envy or prejudice, there being persons in the world who are 
sworn enemies to novelties, and who, to save themselves the 
fatigue of exercising their wits, are resolved peaceably, blindly, 
and supinely to tread in the paths of antiquity, right or wrong, 
to applaud whatever has been handed down of old, and to con- 
demn without appeal, every thing that is not of that stamp. 

How, say they, can a poor practitioner, without learning or 
education, have the assurance to patronize a remedy which the 
most famous authors have rejected? The famous Fernelius reject- 
ed it because he knew nothing of it: what precipitate rashness 
was this! 

Well, say they, physic and surgery have for several centuries 
been in possession of a great many excellent remedies: must 
these be given up a sacrifice to mercury, and that upon the credit 
of some cures which chance had the greatest share in? Because 
his former work, wherein he attacks the venerable oracles of an- 
tiquity, was suffered to go unpunished, does he imagine that this 
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shall escape without being sifted, censured and exploded? Though ° 
the rage of such an outcry may ‘be thought sufficient to demolish 
both the author and his system, vet it gives me no very terrible 
apprehensions: I allow that faults deserving enough of censure, 
and hkewise faulty expressions may be picked out of this treatise, 
which I did not design fora piece of eloquence: besides the finest 
pictures have their shadows. 

F am however in hopes, that the force of truth, and the reflec- 
tions which men of reason shall make upon this subject, will be 
sufficient tojustify me, and protect this treatise of mercury, espe- 
cially since it is the result of above three and forty years experience ; 
that a little time and a little patience will make it triumph over its 
enemies; and that this remedy will, some time or other, have the 
preference beyond almost all the remedies that are in use, for the 
good and benefit of mankind. 

When a man is arrived at seventy years of age, every day ‘of 
his life may be regarded as critical, and every year as climacteri- 
cal; it should therefore seem to behove me to keep my prepara- 
tion and composition of mercury no longer a secret; especially, 
since in my former work I gave the world a kind of promise that 
F would communicate it one day or other. That day is not yet 
come: the rigour of the times, and the considerable losses [ have 
epee in my own country, have been the means of postpon- 

ing it. 

My family may find a eonifortable subsistence from it, and it 
may be as a kind of recompence to them for being deprived of the 
benefit of my labours for many years together. To them | leave 
both if, and the completion of my promise, when they shall think 
it proper; for I would not have the public always to remain with- 
out this advantage *. 

Reflection and experience compelled me to fall into the opinion 
of Magatus, with regard to the cure of wounds; and I believe 
most people might be brought over to the same sentiments: be it 
as it will, I shall have performed no little matter, if I have been 
able to persuade mankind that crude mercury may be administer- 
ed to great advantage, without danger or fear; that this simple 
metal, without taste and without smell, may supply the place of a 
whole heap of disgustful medicines, whose effects are uncertain, 
and oftentimes useless and pernicious; and that it preserves the 
body and spirits in health, and prolongs youthful vigour. 

Those who may suspect that I have exaggerated upon the mat- 
ter, in my report of the virtues of mercury, may, if they please, 
give themselves the trouble of reading the following letters. 


* If this recipe has ever been communicated to the world; it is 
not sufficiently known. But it is evidently not of first rate im- 
portance: perhaps none, 


EpITor. 
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They were written by two famous professors of physic: the first 
was M. Gotte, doctor of physic in the city of Chiere: and the rest 
by M. Mancheti, doctor of physic, and. physician to his Emmence, 
the Cardinal Pico de la Mirandola; the one sent from Boulogne, 
and the rest from Rome, giving an account of what this remedy 
performed upon this learned physician, on his brother, and on 
other persons to whom he gave it with good success. 


Chiere, August 12, 1721. 

‘| snouLD have done myself the honour, Sir, to answer your 
obliging letter before now, but that I was first desirous of observ- 
ing the effect of the pills, which you sent for M. la Comtesse Bus- 
quet; | am ashamed that I have been so dilatory; but I intend, 
by way of recompense, to give you an account of the happy suc- 
cess that attended your medicine, which we administered aecord- 
ing to your instructions. 

“‘T am to — you then, in the first place, that the lady is 
perfectly freed from the cruel pains which tormented her for above 
four months. 

““ We have made use of the remedy about fifteen days; she had 
not taken four doses before her pains entirely left her; she stirs 
herself freely, aud that with the greater pleasure, as she had been 
ever since she was first confined to her bed, obliged to lie on her 
back. 

** After the seventh dose she got out of bed, and she now walks 
with crutches. 

“ The medicine purged her without the least pain, yet she void- 
ed a prodigious amazing quantity of water, by the effect of these 
excellent pills; at which she is so surprised, and so well pleased, 
that she is for continuing them on, notwithstanding the heat of the 
season. 

‘‘ If you think well of it, I believe it would not be amiss to send 
her to Aquy, to complete there what your excellent and admira- 
ble remedy has so happily begun. Monsieur and Madame le 
Comtesse, send you athousand compliments and thanks, and pray 
you to present their humble duties to her royal highness. For my 
own part, [ am charmed with this good success, and beg you to 
believe me, &c.” 

This letter was faithfully translated from the [talian into 
French. The lady found she had no need to go to Aquy. 


The translated copy of a letter written by M. Mancheti, Doctor of 
Physic, &c. to M. Cicognini, Counsellor and first Physician to 
her Royal Highness. 

‘“« SIR, 


‘‘ Ir you fancied that the gout obliged me.to walk with a stick, 
you were very much in the right; but [am to inform you that I 
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have felt nothing of it for five and thirty days past: this I attri- 
bute to M. Belloste’s excellent pills, which I took to my very great 
satisfaction. | 

“« One of my very particular friends had a fistula in ano for six 
years together. It came of itself, and opened without pain; it 
was externally about as big-as a pea, and discharged itself at the 
orifice. [I gave him the same pills, and in a short time he found 
himself perfectly cured. On this account I have ordered forty- 
eight livres for three ounces of it, which I beg you to send me. 
‘If it is not here by next Sunday, I must entreat you, Sir, to give 
yourself the trouble to send it me to Rome. My brother, I thank 
God, is pretty well, though he has still some small remains of his 
palpitation, but not so much as to incommode him. I was of opi- 
nion that antipocondriac and chalybeat medicines might be ser- 
viceable to him; but, on the contrary, his symptoms were so much 
aggravated by their use, that he was forced to lay them aside. | 
suspected a siziness of the fluids, and that he might have some 
polypus; which made me fancy that M. Belloste’s pills would be 
the only remedy for him. 1 prevailed upon him to take them, 
though the season was pretty cold, and he continued so to do until 
all his dangerous symptoms left him: his belly is now reduced to 
its natural size, and his complexion is very good. I wrote to M. 
Belloste, whom I entreat you to salute in my name. 

“Tam, Sir, &c. 


“ MANCHETI.” 
A Letter sent me by M. Mancheti, of the 9th of October, 1723. 


‘‘ THE very worthy and celebrated M. Cicognini has given me, 
Sir, such assurance of your goodness, that I presume to offer you 
thése lines in testimony of the obligations and thanks which both 
my brother and myself owe you, although we have not the honour 
to be known to you: we have experienced each of us, an equal ef- 
fect and benefit from your wonderful and most excellent pills; the 
price and value of which cannot be confined to a Louis d’Or a 
grain, if we regard their qualities. Yet I should be glad, Sir, if, 
for the benefit of mankind, you could a little moderate the price 
of them. I have wrote to M. Cicognini, who will take care of 
the quantity you shall think fit to send me; and I entreat youvto 
send directions along with them, and to let me know in what dis- 
eases they may be given, and how long they will keep. Weshall 
set out the end of this month for Rome with his Eminence: [ 
shall always be sure to retain a due value and esteem for you, and 
a readiness to serve you: at present I entreat you to believe me, 
&c. 


“ MANCHETI.” 
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Anextract from another letter of the same M. Mancheti, of the 14th 
of Junuary, 1724, from Rome, to his good friend M. Cicognini. 


“| musT acquaint you, dear Sir, that some days since I felt a 
fresh attack of the gout; my legs being somewhat stiff, and my 
feet in pain, which was more than I had felt for four months be- 
fore. 1 took forthwith a double dose of M. Belloste’s pills, which 
is a whole dram; and to my great surprise, the operation of the 
medicine was not over, before all my symptoms were gone. | 
cannot give too great a character, either of the remedy, or its au-' 
thor, whom I beg you to salute in my name; I should be heartily 
glad, could I be of any service to him here; not having power to 

express the great obligations J owe him, &c.” 

‘ ‘The encomiums which M. Mancheti gives of this remedy, can- 
not be suspected. He is a very skilffil and judicious physician, 
and could not be silent about the good effects which this mercury 
wrought on his brother, who by means of it was entirely freed 
from a dangerous disease, as likewise upon himself, who in ano- 
ther letter of February 24, seems to flatter himself that he shall no 
more be troubled with the gout, which afflicted him so much be- 
fore, and kept him confined to his chamber for months together; 
adding, that since he began to make use of my medicine, he has 
had only one small fit, which lasted him but one day; and that he 
should be glad to know if this remedy may be employed in a large, 
hard, and inveterate scirrhous tumour. 

I returned him answer forthwith, that he might boldly venture 
upon the use of it, not only in this, but in all other tumours; that 
within a month past, I had under my care a gentleman of distine- 
ion, well known to M. Cicognini, who had a very bad sarcocele, 
accompanied with a hardness of the whole tongue, yet both these 
complaints were cured with great expedition, without any other 
remedy; that M. Bouillon, professor-royal in our university, had 
sent him to me; and that the same very learned physician had 
long since made trial of it in other very difficult cases, to his entire 
s tisfactien. 

Having had no opportunity of saying any thing about a poly- 
pusin this treatise; and these letters from Rome having been sent 
after | had finished it, I thought it would not be amiss to subjoin 
something concerning ‘the cure of Dr. Mancheti’s brother; because 
I think I have luckily fallen upon something which I may calla 
new discovery. 

The polypus is an excrescence of flesh, which takes its name 
from its figure; resembling a fish that is so called. It is engen- 
dered from an acrid, tenacious, viscous blood, which circulates 
very slowly; this gives occasion to the acrid and acid humours to 
excoriate the orifices of certain vessels, and at the same time, to 
thicken the nutricious juice which flows from the sustenance of 
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the parts, and mixing with the other viscous liquors, forms excre- 
scences, which take root where the excoriations began, and which 
take the figure of the places or cavities in which they are formed: 

in the heart, the vessels, and the nose, they are long, rounded, or 
flat; and in the scrotum they constitute a round mass which is 
called sarcocele. Thus these maladies, though they go under dif- 
ferent names, are all of one and the same nature. 

Experience having convinced me, on a multitude of occasions, 
that my mercury cures these sarcoceles, the same remedy must 
likewise cure the polypus, wheresoever it be. 

It is not difficult to conceive how this should be: it destroys the 
acid: and acrid humours, and renders them fluid: their thickness 
is the efficient cause of these diseases; and the cause being re- 
moved the symptoms cease. 

It liquifies and resolves all unnatural unions; by the former of 
which properties it hinders the progress of a disease, which might 
otherwise increase, and occasion the person’s death; and by the 
latter it destroys the tumour, and acts upon the excrescence, as it 
does on scirrhus, glandular tumours, and obstructions. 

Finally, to put an end to this treatise, which is already too long, 
though I find it is difficult to finish it on the account of the new 
proofs which continually offer, I will add this short reflection, 
without abusing my reader’s patience any longer. 

Every one is sensible that all countries abound with a great 
number of people of no service to the community, who are kept 
at a considerable expence in hospitals, on account of several real 
and pretended infirmities, which their manner of living, either in 
laziness, or in fatigue and misery has brought upon them, who pass 
for incurable, and are really so at last, for want of using the only 
remedy which is capable of curing them speedily, and with small 
expence. 

Crude mercury taken at the mouth, would clear the hospitals of 
them all, and re-establish numbers of slothful vagabonds in a con- 
dition to work; who, under a pretext of certain maladies, which 
they industriously cherish and prolong till they become contagious, 
infect whole cities and countries, and extort alms, which they ap- 
ply to evil uses. 





Note.—Since I sent the foregoing treatise to the Printer, I re- 
solved, as there is a clamour about this crude mercury, or quick- 
silver, being a poison, to poison myself first, by way of fair play. 
I sent first for an ounce, then for four ounces; and now, for ten 
days, I have swallowed, each day, a little globule, about the size 
of an ordinary or rather large pill. Ihave found its action u 
my body precisely what I expected, from the confidence I fad 
placed in the statement of Belloste: and I now vouch for the ac- 
curacy of that statement, as to the general qualities of crude mer- 
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cury. Swallow it as a metal, in its pure state: any mixture is 
likely to corruptit. As far as | was in need of benefit, | have found 
it, and feel its virtues throughout my frame. I have been for five 
years subject to rheumatic attacks, particularly the sciatica, and 
had, consequently, taken to wear flannel next the skin; but, in 
consequence of the power and virtues of mercury to dispel this 
disease, | have thrown off my flannels, and feel, at this moment, 
in the most perfect state of health, free from pain and blemish, 
quite a young man again! 

I earnestly recommend it to every person who has any kind of 
complaint. ‘To exterminate and prevent disease is one of the first 
duties of mankind for the benefit of all, and | have long resolved, 
so far to study physic, when at liberty, as to war with all the 
quackery that exists among the medical craft. I crave liberty 
more for the purpose of gaining experimental science, than for any 
other object. 

TO WAR WITH PREJUDICE Is MY DELIGHT. I respect it no- 
where, in no person, nor for any purpose; so, in future, I shall 
war with all prejudices against the use of crude mercury, ALL 
HEALTHFUL MERCURY! But mind, that crude mercury, or quick- 
silver, is a balsam; but when sublimed with fire or acids, or any 
way killed, it is mercury destroyed, poisoned; not prepared and 
improved. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 





TO MR. CARLILE. 


SIR, Middlemarsh, near Cerne, May 12, 1824. 
Ir must be a pleasure to the contemplative philanthropist—to him 
who wishes to see mankind left free and unshackled to pursue 
the road to happiness—to mark the progress you are making In spite 
of every opposition. Numberless have been the attempts to meli- 
orate the condition of mankind; the best have done but little, the 
greater part nothing, to aid the object they had in view; but, to 
science—to knowledge of every kind will mankind be at last in- 
debted for this precious boon: the power to mend their condition 
by their industry: the power to enjoy the fruits of their labour free 
from the robberies of the tyrant and the priest. Convinced that 
the only method whereby to enable men to obtain their equal 
rights, is to mend their knowledge, you have nobly stepped for- 
ward to give them a helping hand; fearless and careless of those 
enemies of mankind who thrive no longer than they can keep the 
multitude in ignorance; and though those who would tyrannize 
over the mind have attempted to crush the undertaking in its in- 
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fancy, like a man leaning on the point of his spear, the more they 
have pressed, the deeper has been the wound they have received ; 
and, in spite of their utmost efforts, you have erected a battery 
which will annihilate them as oppressors of their fellow-men. 

We can trace the greater part, if not all, the evil which at pre- 
sent falls to the lot of man, to his ignorance; and the whole and 
sole cause of his ignorance to corrupt government, and the power 
which the priest, ‘under the garb of religion, has over his mind. 
But against the priest should we direct our principal force: remove 
but the power which the priest has over the mind and all the mi- 
nor evils will soon follow. I say minor evils, because it is from 
this that all the others derive their support: without this, all 
would soon be annihilated that had not for its object the good of 
society at large. 

The supporters of religion, the paid supporters, those, who sup- 
por it for profit, are, taken as a separate class, the worst in socie- 
ty;.and when I see the generality of men so ignorant, so bigoted 
to their ignorance, as to willingly and cheerfully support, not on- 
ly those whom the laws at present compel them, but every idle fel- 
low who has just enough of low cunning to discover their weak 
side, and who are, in many instances, the most infamous charac- 
ters; when I see this the case in almost every part of this coun- 
try, although, on the whole, [ am inclined to do what little lies in 
my power to aid you in the struggle to remove the bonds which 
bind the mind of man to a false and mischievous system of theo- 
logy, at times, I am almost inclined to seek my own happiness, 
careless of what fate may attend the rest of mankind. 

In speaking of the characters of the Christian teachers, believe 
me, I do not exaggerate: there is in this neighbourhood a man by 
the name of William -Martin, six days of the week a cobler, the 
seventh, a Methodist Preacher, than whom a more infamous cha- 
racter as a member of civilized society does not exist; a man who 
has no sense of morality, who sets at defiance every moral tie whe- 
ther social or domestic. Picture to yourself this man; see him 
breaking with impunity the marriage contract, of all others that 
which should be kept most inviolate, detected and exposed by his 
own wife; see him professing the mild offices of humanity, but to 
entrap and rob his neighbours; see him, whilst transacting his bu- 
siness, making use of all his cunning to impose on those whom he 
considers not able to detect him; see him often detected and ex- 
posed at these gross impositions, and then view him on a Sunday 
holding forth the ‘ blessed gospel” for the upright, and the ter- 
rors of hell and damnation for those who go astray; view a gaping 
audience with all these facts before them, praising, commending, 
and subscribing to support this detestable character, and you will 
not say that I Sein spoken in too harsh terms, either of preacher 
or audience. 

Again, view the man with a countenance most forbidding— 
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countenance that bespeaks the villain and the black heart, even 
more plainly than that of your black-hearted gaoler, holding forth 
against infidel principles, and telling his hearers, that as for such 
men as Carlile, and those who are of his opinion, they ought to be 
hanged, and to convince them of his zeal, he tells them, he would 
gladly walk twenty miles to witness such a scene. Oh! misera- 
bly blind, ignorant, deluded people, when will ye cease to follow 
these worse than blind guides: when will you see with your eyes, 
or hear with your ears; when will ye cultivate and be guided by 
reason: when will ye cease to follow phantoms to tread in those 
paths which can alone lead to happiness? — 

I cannot refrain from giving you another instance, to prove the 
truth of my opinion as to the character of the Christian teachers. 
A short time since, one of your publications fell into the hands of 
the minister of the dissenting chapel at Cerne, Mr. Trowbridge, 
who occasionally preaches here, at Middlemarsh: concerning its 
contents, he expressed himself nearly as follows: “it is a nasty 
bad book! I would not keep such a book in my house for the world! 
I no sooner read it than I committed it to the flames!” Now, which 
of your publications do you think deserved this fate? You will 
no doubt say with me, not any of them: if there are any false- 
hoods, answer, but not burn them. But which do you think met 
with this sample of Gospel vengeance? No. 2, Moratist! As 
this book was written and compiled wholly against that great pre-~ 
paratory step to all other vices, drunkenness; by speaking against 
it, this meek preacher of the ‘“ blessed gospel” was upholding the 
worst of crimes: at least, the worst of vices: for, if a book, wholly 
against drunkenness, was *‘ nasty and bad’ *_drunkenness, itself, 
niust be wholesome and good. Oh! religion, religion, how hide- 
ous dost thou appear when thoroughly examined! Not content 
with holding the minds of men in a miserable state of bondage to 
thy excruciating dogmas, thy supporters would even deprive us of 
the pleasure of | learning and practising mofality! 

You will want no excuse for the liberty I take in addressing 
you, as you have ever held it to be the first and principal duty of 
amoral man, to trace out and hold up to view the causes of existing 
evils, and through you alone have we an opportunity to do it effec- 
tually. This you have done to the utmost of your power, and it 
is the duty of every man to do the utmost in his, who has any de- 
sire to aid the cause for which you are suffering —the freedom, the 
improvement, and the happiness of mankind. 


AMICUS. 


Note. Every day brings me proofs, that a preacher of the Chris- 
tian religion cannot be animated with a desire to see the happi- 
ness of the human race upon rational and moral grounds, They 
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have no moral sentiments, in an enlarged sense: considering their 
gods the only living gods, and their fellow idolators, the only be- 
ings fit to be made happy, they look upon all others as belonging 
to the realms of their adverse God, the Devil. Itis impossible that 
whilst they entertain such notions about the powers and disposi- 
tions of their four leading gods, that they can act upon enlarged 
views, and concentrate in their minds the improvement and happi- 
ness of the whole human race. Henceforth I shall recognize in 
every priest an enemy to the human race. 


RICHARD CARLILE, 
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Sir, March 26, 1824. 
| BEG another opportunity of addressing you respecting my letter 
of the 16th of last November, and your reply to it. [ still think, 
that the existence of an all-wise and almighty power, may be in- 
ferred from things already known toexist. In treating upon such 
a subject as this, we should carefully examine what must be the 
nature and essence of a self-existent being. I told you in that 
letter, that a self existent being must be one, whose nature is such 
that non-existence with it is absolutely impossible. This certain- 
ly must be an undoubted truth. To conceive of the non-exist- 
ence of such a being, must imply a contradiction in our ideas; | 
for if we could conceive of the non-existence of such a being, it 
would follow as a natural consequence, that such a being might 
be out of existence. Now we ean conceive of the non-existence 
of any portion of matter; we can conceive of the non-existence of 
the earth, the sun, moon, and stars, without any contradiction of 
ideas: consequently, it is possible for these bodies to be out of ex- 
istence; for that which may be conceived, is possible to be. 
Your arguments respecting the various processes in chemistry, as 
being calculated to prove the indestructibility of matter, amounts 
to nothing. For though no chemical process is found capable of 
destroying matter, yet that is no proof that it is indestructible, 
and self-existent'. God did not make matter so that it would be 
destroyed by its own inherent powers. 

You appear to deny the existence of spirits, or immaterial sub- 
stances, because no person can come forward aud lay down the 
precise mode and manners how they exist. But, be it known, that 
human knowledge and capacity, is not able to comprehend all 



























' It is so far a proof as any thing can be proved to human 


senses. Arguing beyond that point is arguing at sea. 
R. C. 
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things’. The Materialist does not know how matter thinks, if it 
does think; he cannot demonstrate how a thinking mind is the re- 
sult of organization; nor how an organized body gives a facility 
to thinking more than any other modification of matter. You say, 
in your reply, that my logic about perfect being, self-existent be- 
ing’, infinite indistinct essence, amounts to nothing; that it is all 
supposition, and applies to the whole of matter as well as any 
thing else. Now thisis nothing but bare assertion, and I will en- 
deavour to make it appear that the nature of a self-existent being 
is not compatible with the nature of matter. A self-existent being 
must contain unlimited perfection: for all beings that are limited 
are capable of change. All finite beings will admit of addition to 
all eternity; but a being that exists necessarily, cannot be other- 
wise than as it is; for if a being that exists necessarily could exist 
otherwise than as it does, no reason could be assigned for its ex- 
istence. And as unlimited perfection admits of no diversity of 
modes of existence, it follows as a natural consequence, that the 
first cause of all things that have a beginning of existence must 
contain absolute and unlimited perfection. As the very na- 
ture of a self-existent being implies actual existence in its 
very nature and essence; a mode and manner of existence 
peculiar to itself; which cannot be conceived to be other- 
wise than as ‘it is; all finiteness or imperfection is incom- 
patible with such a being: and this is the strongest reason why 
I consider matter not to be self-existent. For matter does not 
contain unlimited perfection, it is not all-sufficient, at all times, 
and upon all occasions, for all ends and purposes. Its energies and 
powers are limited: it neither contains omniscience, nor omnipo- 
tence; and must depend upon a being that contains within itself 
absolute and unmerited perfection in one simple nature and 
essence. What you have said respecting the infinity of matter, 
has not in the ‘least altered my sentiments. If you can prove 
matter to be self-existent, consistently with the nature of 
self-existence, that is, to have a being that cannot be conceived 
as not existing without a contradiction, and to be without any 
kind of limitation or defect, I will change my sentiments. If matter 
was infinite without any kind of vacuity or empty spaces, it must, 
in its original state, be all alike, not one sort of matter in one place 
and another sort in another place. Andif it was naturally active, its 
activity would be all alike, producing no kind of diversity what- 
ever. If there be nothing but matter existing, and as we find in- 









* Then it should be content with what it can know, and say no- 


thing about a god, spirits, or creation of matter, which it cannot 
know. 


R. C, 
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telligence® existing, matter must have contained in its self-existent 
state something analogous to intelligence. For it must have con- 
tained all the perfections which have existed, or will exist. I do 
not mean to say it must have contained them formally, but emi- 
nently, for no cause can produce an effect superior or more ex- 
cellent than itself*. And-as intelligent matter, if such a thing 
there be, is more perfect, more excellent, than unintelligentmat- 
ter, it necessarily follows, that unthinking and unknowing mat- 
ter could never have produced a thinking and a knowing being’. 
You say that solids may move in fluids. I say the same; they 
may move in fluids, if the fluids give way. But what you call 
fluids are solid matter,as wellas what you call solids. The diffe- 
rences of their appearances, arise from the differences of their 
densities, and confirmation of their component parts. All matter 
is impenetrable to other matter, and this makes it impossible for 
matter to move without a vacuum. If all space was full of mat- 
ter, solids would not move in fluids, for the fluids would have no 
place to give way to, for the solids to make any kind of motion®. 
I said in my letter, that if all space was full of matter, there 
couldbe no motion. You said this was a most erroneous idea, and 
that no matter was so solid but that some degree of fluidity would 
enter its pores. Now here it is admitted that solid matter has 
vacuities’ which fluid matter can etiter. This is denying the in- 
finity of matter; and if you do deny its infinity, how will you 
prove a finite being which may be either greater or less, to be ne- 
cessarily existing’ But, if you consider matter to be infinite, yet, 
as it is imperfect, I cannot see how it can be self-existent. 
These arguments | look upon to be positive demonstration of 
the existence of a God, distinct from matter, or any thing else 


* Say, what is intelligence as a principle, or how can you se- 


parate it from matter? 
R. C. 


* Why not? Many a schoolmaster has turned out brighter scho- 
lars than himself. 
L R. C: 
° Why is it a consequence? 
R. C. 


° Has Mr. Taylor any idea of condensation, of compression ? 
Does he know that water may be compressed ? That fluids may 
be condensed to liquids, liquids expanded to fluids, and one de- 
gree of fluid expanded or compressed to another degree ? 

R. C. 


” No, the pores were previously and always filled with fluid 
matter, and the penetration of other fluids was an action upon 
those previously existing by expulsion or combination. 


R. C. 
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that is finite and imperfect. You ascribe‘all efficacy and power 
to matter that is requisite for the production of animals, vegetables, 
and all other things. But this doctrine is not capable of demon- 
stration. We see various circumstances, situations, and positions 
of bodies connected with various effects and events. We see 
that man is the occasional cause of his own offspring; but we do 
not see a sufficiency in the man, calculated to produce such an 
effect. We see plants and vegetables spring out of the earth, but 
we do not see how these things are effected. I might bring forward 
a variety of things in this way, but I will let these suffice for the 
present. 

Mr. Carlile, it is an easy matter to suppose, or to assert, that 
matter is eternal, and indestructible; but I believe it will be a dif- 
ficult thing to prove it to be self-existent: to have existed from 
eternity without cause. It is well known that matter is imperfect, 
and consequently capable of being made more perfect’. But a 
perfect being in one simple undivided nature and essence, is ca- 
pable of change: and such a being, is the only being that can 
be self-existent. If I be wrong in these sentiments, it is not from 
design. I am in search after truth, and anxiously desiring to ob- 
tain it. I am not superstitious, or bigoted. | love free discus- 
sion, and free enquiry; and that all intelligent beings, may have 
the liberty to think for themselves, judge for themselves, and dis- 
cuss any subject they please, is the desire and prayer of, 

Your humble servant, 
JAMES TAYLOR. 

Waterhead-mill, near Oldham, 

Lancashire. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE FOREGOING 
LETTER. 


Self-existen{ being is an improper term. There is no such 
thing as a being capable of willing its own existence. The 
term being should be confined to “identities: and then you 
may identify your God as a being, as soon as you please, 
I will examine and uot set my face against any identity. 

When you conceive the non existence of sun, earth, moon, 
or stars, you conceive the non-existence only of the identity, 
the figure, and its locality; but not of the matter that com- 
posed that identical figure. You may disperse the compo- 
nent parts of an identical figure ; but you carnot destroy 
those component parts: all you can do is to change their 
locality. 


* Ihave no such knowledge. It is not the matter, but the 
figure of the matter, that we change to our ideas of improvement, 


R. C. 
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Mr. Taylor confines his idea of matter to figure and iden- 
tity, and errs, because he cannot yet discover the existence 
of matter, without figure and identiy, perceptible by the 
human mind. All figures bave their component parts: 
those component parts must have existed previous to the 
figure, or the figure could not exist; there is, therefore, mat- 
ter imperceptible in figure to the human mind; but percep- 
tible as an inference from the existence of figures.. You can- 
not say so much as this for your God. 

But I will give youa God—take him, make him out of 
marble, brass, ivory, gingerbread, or what other matter or 
spirit you like, and when you have made such a God, what 
use can you make of him? What can you say for him? 
What is he capable of doing by proof? What benefits do 
we derive from him? How will you connect him with 
any past or present existing thing. There, take a God and 
makethe most of him, This I say also to i. Kk. C., take in- 
tellect as an eternally existing principle, and see w what you 
can make of it, or whether it will strengthen your arguments, 
suppositions, and inferences. Take a God—take an intel- 
lectual God, reason from it to existing things, and then see 
if you find it aught but an incumbrance. 





ON THE NEW CHURCH BUILDING PROJECT. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


THE ministerial mania rages so violently for the building of 
churches, that the mind of every person who refleets upon the 
subject, must be struck with the real cause of such expensive 
buildings, and the motives of the projectors of these yclept sacred 
piles. The privileged classes branch forth rapidly into Scions, 
and these young shoots want situations. The war trade is not 
so prevalent as it was a few years ago; thus, there are hands 
short of employment that want a pretext for public support; and 
as the praying trade is now better than the fighting trade, these 
temples, dedicated to the governor of the universe, are to be erect- 
ed, that these darlings of the system, as by law established, may 
receive a stipend without being obliged to labour for their daily 
bread. Useful labour is too degrading for those who have been 
taught that they were born to live *by other peoples’ labour. 


‘Work they must not, work they will not; but the work of thou- 


sands must be carried on to keep them from working! Expensive 
buildings must be erected to carry on their delusions, and the 
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pretended holiness of the place keeps the minds of the vulgar 
from a critical and rational examination of the subject. The peo- 
ple are informed by their spiritual guides, that they must ap- 
proach them with reverence and enter their sacred places, with 
awe, as dedicated to him who demands such awe and respect from 
their hands. They are evidently made to command and inspire 
veneration from beholders; and the thing has effected its pur- 
pose for centuries. 

If it were, as the priests represent, that the Lord delights to 
dwell in these temples made with human hands, why does he suffer 
them to crumble to pieces and decay? why does he suffer them to 
be destroyed by the hand of time? The thing is altogether a farce ; 
itis a hoc us pocus trick to swindle the bulk of mankind of the 
comforts of this life, with a futile promise, to reward them in 
another! Churches are one source of emolument to the crafty and 
designing, at the expence of the thoughtless and ‘unwary. They 
ure a mighty engine to play upon the ‘tender feelings and passions 
of the weak-minded portion of the human race. ‘If the God of 
nature preferred those buildings to other human structures, he 
would preserve them from decay; he would not trust them to the 
care of men who are deputed to superintend them under the de- 
nomination of church-wardens. 

The great temple, the universe, suffers no delapidation. The 
blue etherial dome, the stupenduous canopy of space, require no 
repairs. The roof is of a durable structure, and the foundation, 
with its walls, know no decay. The great luminary lights it up 
by day, and the numerous chandeliers that bespangle the dome 
are perpetual i in their attendance upon the night. 

It is preposterous, it is presumptuous, to confine the majesty of 
the universe to a pitiful circumference of space, encompassed by 
a mouldering pile of materials, composed of brick and mortar, 
made holy by the hypocritical trick of a fellow, who is dressed in 
a peculiar garb, cassoc, and wig; and who, with a bowl of water 
in his hand, walks round the place muttering a few words, be- 
sprinkles the earth, and tells the gaping crowd, that by this act, 
he has made the plaee holy, and fit for the lord to dwell in. 

These theological jugglers insinuate that they have a method of 
enticing the lord to be more immediate in his presence and atten- 
dance in these consecrated temples, built by human hands, than he 
isin the great expanse of space! They blasphemously arrogate the 
power of working upon the almighty by their actions, and of in- 
fluencing him by their speeches! 

Fear is the medium of profit in all religious institutions. That 
passion is played upon by the crafty and designing knaves, as a 
proper chord to strike for lucrative purposes. The only antidote 
to enthusiasm is reason; and the only safeguard to imposi- 
tion is the exercise of that faculty. A monk, or a priest, is as 
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ay startled at it, as the Catholics say the Devil is at a cru- 
cifix. 

While the people will suffer these tricks to be played upon 
them without examination, the delusion will go on, and man- 
kind will continue to be the slaves of terror and superstition, to the 
amusement and profit of those who are at the bottom of the secret. 
Educate man and his fetters will drop from him. These buildings 
will be converted to laboratories and lecturing rooms on science, 
morality, and the knowledge of things useful to the human race. 
Then will that slavish fear be banished from the minds of men; 
that fear which reduces them lower than the brutes; and a priest 
and a juggler no where be found. 








TO MR. R, CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


a ee 


Manchester Street, Huddersfield, May 30, 1824. 

DEAR Sir, 
In reading over Mr. Shepherd’s letter to you, inserted in No. 18, 
Vol. 9, of the Republican, I found it stated, that ‘a bright star 
of yours had occupied his best bed for two nights, and gave in 
return, his hearty assurance that he had no conscience,” &c. 
Knowing that I had slept at Mr. Shepherd’s two nights, some 
time ago, I suspected that I was the person alluded to; but from 
the misconstruction, it was possible to put upon the thing, as 
connected with me, I could not be sure. However, to be sure, I 
waited upon Mr. Shepherd, and asked him, if I were the person 
alluded to. He rather declined at first, giving a direct answer 
to my question: but when [ told him, if he had said I were the 
person, I should have made a few remarks upon it, as | consider- 
ed it was grossly misrepresented, or, at least, liable to gross mis- 
representation, from all the facts not being stated as connected 
with me, he said, I was the person: upon which I desired him to 
make some little apology, and state the whole matter, as | consi- 
dered, as it then stood, it was injurious to my character; but he 
declined: therefore, | hope, Mr. Carlile, you will not think me 
intrusive, if 1 give the whole statement, first quoting Mr. 
Shepherd’s letter, as I find it in the Republican above mentioned, 
and then show how it may be misconstrued. 

After stating, that when, you came to Huddersfield, if you be 
‘‘ helpless and hungry,” you will be welcome to his humble fare, 
Mr. Shepherd says, ‘‘ nor will you be the first of your persuasion 
that will have partaken of my hospitality. It is not long since, a 
bright star of yours occupied my best bed for two nights; and [ 
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received, in return, his most hearty assurance that he had no 
conscience. I, therefore, expected no thanks, and told him 
to be assured, that he should be the last man to whom I should 
think of trusting any thing.” That I slept in Mr. Shepherd’s 
bed, I readily grant, that it is a good bed, and that 1 was very 
comfortable, | also grant; but I do not grant that Mr. Shepherd 
received in return my most “‘ hearty assurance,” &c. and nothing else; 
nothing elseis stated, and, therefore, the fairinference is, that I gave, 
or offered, Mr. Shepherd nothing else. Neither was the “ hearty 
assurance,” &c. made “in return,” nor had it any thing to do with 
my sleeping in Mr, Shepherd’s bed, further than that, if I had not 
slept in it, the conversation which occasioned the “ hearty assur- 
ance,” would probably not have taken place. 

Mr. Shepherd does not say, that he did not receive the offer of 
payment, nor any thanks; but he leaves it so, as it is impossible 
to infer any thing else, for he says in the next sentence: ‘ there- 
fore, I expected no thanks.” He does not say, “I told him 
I wanted no thanks,” but he says, “I expected none;” which 
implies, that Mr. Shepherd was not deceived in receiving 
none. He leaves it to be inferred, that I was so unpardonably 
ungrateful, as to put him, or some of his family, to the trouble 
and inconvenience of preparing me a good bed, and neither offer- 
ed remuneration or thanks: and it is the inference with which I 
quarrel. He leaves it to be inferred, that I said I had no con- 
science, that is, ideas of right and wrong, either innate or acquired ; 
when Mr. Shepherd must know, that I told him no such thing. 
But I will give the history of the whole business, as near as I 
possibly can, after this lapse of time. 

About the beginning of August, 1822, I was invited to a "wed- 
ding, at Huddersfield, next door to Mr. Shepherd’s. I was then 
residing at Millbridge. During the conviviality of the evening, 
Mr. Shepherd generously offered Mr. R. Brook and myself his 
bed, which we readily accepted. As soon as we came down 
stairs, next morning, after the usual compliments, I asked Mr. 
Shepherd what we had to pay for our night’s accommodation; he 
answered ‘nothing, you are very welcome.” I thanked him ver 
“heartily,” and I am sure, very sincerely; upon which he invited 
us to sit down. We entered into conversation, which turned 
upon something about Christianity; but the precise topic I have 
forgotten. However, Mr. Shepherd said, he was sure that every 
man’s conscience must tell him, that the something we were talk- 
ing about, was as he said. Upon which I asked him, as is my 
constant rule, what he meant by the word conscience. He said it 
was ‘an innate principle which discriminates between right and 
wrong.” I denied the existence of such a prmciple, and was 
going on to prove it, by referring to the different manners and 
customs of mankind; but principally to their difference in matters 
of religion; the devotedness which each individual feels to that 
which he thinks right; and their murdering each other for the sake 
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of superiority. Mr. Shepherd interrupted me, saying, “ if you 
were to talk from now to Saturday night (it was then Frida 

morning) | would not believe, that you believed, a word of what 
you are saying.” I thanked him for his compliment to my vera- 
city, and declined saying any more. Upon which Mr. Shepherd 
said, that I should be the last man he would think of trusting 
with any thing. I told him, I believed there were men who 
would trust me as soon as him. We parted, and Mr. Shepherd 
trusted me with his bed and bed-room the succeeding night. 

I intended to have made a few remarks upon conscience, 
but seeing by your last Republican, that you are overstocked’ 
with correspondences, I have thought it better to leave it for 
the present. I will just state, that I give a decided negative 
to the existence of an innate principle of discrimination between 
right and wrong, beyond the capability of being educated in that 
discrimination; and I invite any person to prove the contrary. 
Respectfully yours, 


JAMES PENNY. 





TO MR. CARLILE. 





Sir, May 15, 1824. 

I ru1nk I have been either told or read that an alchymist' in pro- 
secuting his researches, discovered by chance the art of making 
Dresden china; be that as it will, there is one paragraph in your 
dast publicgtion, which I admire; it occurs in page 620, this I 
wish yourself to attend to, the observance will do you no less 
honour than the writing it. 

It is singular to observe how intricate a subject will appear to 
one person, at the same time it appears plain and clear to another, 
and that other shall sce how very near he is to understanding it, 
and shall see what intercepts his sight, but not be able to make 
him sensible of it; to remove such impediment I send you a few 
more remarks, perhaps arguments, but whether you publish them 
or not, I am not anxious. 

In a note on my letter of April 24, you say, “if motion pro- 
duces change, as I argue; why is not involuntary motion equal 
to voluntary motion? It is the motion and not the circumstance 
of being voluntary or involuntary that produces the change.” 
Now, Sir, this is granted; but here is the difficulty and the diffe- 
rence; involuntary motion requires a prior cause, an impulse ; vo- 


' This has been truly a species of Alehymical correspondence. 
R. C, 
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luntary impulse or motion requires none; thus involuntary mo- 
tion is passive, is subject, and you acknowledge that subjection is 
absurdity without superiority. Thus involuntary motion originates 
nothing, the very terms are the proof that there must be a vo- 
luntary cause of all things. Now this admits of occular demon- 
stration, as conclusive as any mathematical solution. For in- 
stance, take two bails (say billiard balls) put them on an even sur- 
face, one against the other, they will not move without communi- 
cated impulse ; put a third, a fourth, it is the same; a fifth, sixth, 
&e. nay put an infinity of them and itis the same; but commu- 
nicate an impulse to one, and you communicate it to all, there- 
fore they have all voluntary motion with respect to, and connect- 
ed with, that cause of motion, and with respeet to that cause of 
motion, it is one single voluntary act; but considered as detached 
from that cause, and each singular, it is involuntary motion. 
Again, form a circle with those balls, if those balls revolve they 
must have either voluntary, or involuntary motion ; if involuntary, 
the term implies they must be put in motion; if ‘voluntary, this 
term implies they have self-motion, that they put themselves in 
motion, that they have will, that they have vitality*. And this 
en passant 1s sufficient to put to rest the question of perpetual 
motion if without vitality. Again, take a handful of sand, put it 
on your table, look at it, mind it is to have no communication 
with any thing, no assistance, it is left to its own power, if its 
particles move, you cannot deny it has self-motion, it divides, it 
arranges itself, —then it has self-disposal; it organizes itself, it 
animates itself—well then it must have anterior vitality, or 
rather have possessed elective motion; but self-motion, uncon- 
troled, is a sufficient explanatory term for infinite power. 

I shall now say a few words with respect to your declaration of 
closing the correspondence on account of its being anonymous. [ 
hardly expected you would insert the last and the preceding let- 
ters; but I did not expect you would have made any objection 
on account of their being anonymous; I did expect more gentle 
usage after my offer at the beginning of the correspondence of 
sending my name, and being told it was not of consequence; for 
I am not conscious of ever saying a single word anonymously, I 
did not dare say personally: but pardon me, Sir, for saying, you 
have no right to know the man you contend with; ; you have chal- 
lénged the world, and it would look ill for Goliah to retreat from 
David because he would not tell his name: or worse, after hav- 
ing appealed to the event of the contest, to retreat precipitately, 
crying out victory’. 


? Put the case another away. Let the balls slip from your fin- 
cers without voluntary motion ; what then causes the motion of their 
fall until they find obstruction? Your table was a previous impe- 
diment to motion. R. C. 

* But this is no argument why | should insert anonymous non- 
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Sir, | had prepared some strictures on Mr. Watson’s letters, 
and your own moral doctrine and consequences of your persua- 
sion, but I shall delay the sending, till I have taken a copy, 
in case you do not insert it, that I may be enabled to pub- 
lish it. 

If I had made any insiduous remarks on your person, conduct, 
or connections, you would have had some colour of pretence for re- 
fusing to publish without my name, but as this is not the case, and 
as | have never written a- sentence which I think I need be 
‘‘ashamed of,” but have kept on the fair and honourable ground 
of debate, I cannot help thinking the “shame” must rest with 
yourself. You cannot think of reigning without opposition, of 
perching yourself aloft without exertion, for whatever your aspir- 
ing disposition may be, you have neither the eye nor the wings 
of the eagle. 

There is no doubt that any extravagant doctrine will attract 
votaries, and Prince Hohenlohe, Johannah Southcote, and Richard 
Brothers, have, and have had, more followers than yourself, 
though even you, yourself, can see they were mad; no man thinks 
himself deranged, which perhaps is the reason of my not being 
‘“‘ashamed,” for I candidly confess that in ‘divulging my name, 
my chief fear would be of my own pride, as Plato’s was of his 
anger. Insert this, | beseech you, if on account of nothing but 
the presumption. 

Yours, &c., 


J. E..C. 


sense. In such acase my enemies would feel no difficulty in 
filling my publication every week for their own amusement and 
my disgrace. So this ‘is positively to be the last anonymous 
piece of the kind. 1 thought this explanation at least due to 
J. E.C. ’ 

R. C. 
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